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We touch your life 
so many ways 



We're like neighbors, sharing in 
the good times with you. Part of 
what's cooking in the kitchen, 
what's playing in the den. We're 
treasured mementos on the 
mantelpiece, a new video game 
going full tilt. We're part of the 
way the world sees you. . .whether 
you're playing hard, 



working hard or out on the town, 
we're the clothes you wear to 
express your specialness. We're 
this and more. . .for today, for 
years to come. The many good 
things from Woodies for the way 
you love to live. We're Woodies, 
proud to be a part of it all. 



WOODWARD & LOTH ROP 
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Welcome 
to 

Wolf Trap 



Wolf Trap lives not only as 
America's showplace for the 
performing arts, but as America's 
showcase for private/public 
partnership. 

I am proud to be Honorary 
Chairman of the Wolf Trap 
Foundation and look forward 
eagerly to an early dedication of 
the new Filene Center. With each 
of us working for Wolf Trap, we 
can raise that curtain again. 

Mrs. Ronald W. Reagan 



Welcome to a very special Wolf 
Trap season. 

The Filene Center tragedy 
threatened to bring the curtain 
down on this year's performances. 
Instead, it sparked a remarkable 
re-dedication to the purposes for 
which this performing arts park 
was established. Private groups and 
individuals by the hundreds 
responded to the disaster with 
commitments of time, money and 
know-how. Working in close 
cooperation with the Wolf Trap 
Foundation and the National Park 
Service, they made it possible for 
the show to go on. 

This outpouring of affection for 
Wolf Trap has been transformed 
into what promises to be an 
outstanding 12th season. A 
tradition has been sustained, and 
for that we must all be grateful. 




We all wish that our Board, our 
staff and many friends had not had 
to show their stamina, their ability 
to look ahead and to make the 
huge effort to rebuild the Filene 
Center. Eleven years of 
programming for our theatre, our 
Opera Company of young talented 
singers and all phases of our 
educational programs have 
developed loyal ties that foretell a 
solid future for Wolf Trap, a Park 
for All People. 

The love that comes from all 
quarters of the world and our own 
country has given strength to us all 
during these terribly difficult 
weeks. This and the loyalty of all 
who work for the Foundation as 
well as that of our many supporters 
will insure Wolf Trap's future, I 
know. 

My thanks to all who are helping 
in so many ways. 



Catherine Filene Shouse 




While the ruins of the Filene 
Center still smoldered from the 
fire which had levelled it the night 
before, Wolf Trap was on every 
tongue in Washington. The 
conversation of two workmen was 
overheard that morning. One said 
"I am afraid this fire will take five 
years off Kay Shouse's life." The 
other who knew our indomitable 
Kay better than the first answered, 
"Hell, it will add five years." 

Kay Shouse's spirit is a good part 
of Wolf Trap which is the 
realization of her dream to build a 
center for the performing arts in 
the rolling Virginia countryside. 

In the last ten years Wolf Trap 
has become more than Kay 
Shouse's dream turned reality, the 
pride of art lovers everywhere, the 
favorite spot for entertainers and 
the pride of the nation grateful for 
a really great idea come true. 




Robert Keith Gray / 

Chairman, Wolf Trap Foundation 




WOLF TRAP 



presents 

National Symphony 
Orchestra 

MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, Music Director 
FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, 1981-1982 

June25 at8:30p.m. 
June27 at8:00p.m. 

MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, Conductor 
DIMITRISSGOUROS, Pianist 

ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 

"The Battle of Poltava/' from the Opera "Mazeppa" 
Concerto No. 1 in B-flat minor for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 23 
Allegro non troppo e molto maestoso 
Andantino semplice 
Allegro con fuoco 
Dimitris Sgouros 
Intermission 
Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71a 
Miniature Overture 
March 

Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
Trepak (Russian Dance) 
Arab Dance 

Chinese Dance (Chinoise) 
Dance of the Flutes 
Waltz of the Flowers 
Festival Overture, "1812/' Op. 49 

Cannons by South Bend Replicas 

The Ellsworth C. and Katharyn W. Alvord Keyboard Soloist's Fund 
(By the Alvord Foundation) 

Steinway Piano CBS Masterworks, Deutsche Grammophon and London Records 

WOLF TRAP THANKS THE VIENNA ROTARY CLUB FOR THEIR GENER- 
OUS DONATION OF THE MEADOW CENTER ORCHESTRA SHELL. 

Baldwin is the official piano and organ of Wolf Trap. The management 
reserves the right to make changes in the program. The use of cameras or 
recording equipment in the Meadow Center is forbidden. 



THE MEADOW CENTER 



PROGRAM 
NOTES 

"The Battle of Poltava/' from "Mazeppa" 

Piotr llyich Tchaikovsky 

Born May 7, 1840, in Votkinsk, Russia 

Died November 6, 1893, in St. 

Petersburg 

Mazeppa, Tchaikovsky's sixth opera (or 
seventh, if we count the unfinished 
Undine), was composed during a two-year 
period which ended May 11, 1883, and 
was first performed at the Bolshoi Theatre 
in Moscow on February 15, 1884. Victor 
Petrovich Burenin provided a libretto 
based on Pushkin's narrative poem 
Poltava, which Tchaikovsky himself 
revised extensively with generous helpings 
of the original Pushkin text. 

The portrait of Mazeppa drawn in this 
work is a strikingly different one from the 
heroic image painted by Liszt in his 
symphonic poem with its depiction of the 
fiery young Pole's wild ride and his 
triumph as a Cossack chieftain. In the 
opera, set in the Ukraine, a middle-aged 
Mazeppa persuades his godchild, Maria, 
to marry him, against the wishes of her 
father, Kochubey; he then supervises the 
murders of both Kochubey and Maria's 
former suitor, and mounts a revolt against 
Peter the Great with the intent of setting 
himself up as ruler of a separate Cossack 
empire in the Ukraine. When the 
insurrection is quashed Mazeppa manages 
to escape with his life, but abandons his 
wife to end her days in madness. 

The dramatic turning point, Mazeppa's 
defeat at Poltava, is represented by the 



orchestral interlude preceding the last of 
the opera's three acts. The general 
descriptive style of this "symphonic 
tableau," and one of its actual themes, 
may well remind us that the 1812 Overture 
was composed only a year before 
Tchaikovsky began work on Mazeppa, and 
the Overture's premiere took place while 
the opera was in progress. Quoted 
early in the piece is the "5/ava," the old 
Russian chorus most familiar to us from 
Moussorgsky's use of it in the Coronation 
Scene of Boris Godunov (Rimsky- 
Korsakov used it with his Overture on 
Russian Themes, and Beethoven varied it 
slightly for use as the trio in the scherzo of 
the second of his three "Razumovsky" 
quartets). Following this we hear the 
Russian hymn Cod Preserve Thy People, 
the tune with which the 1812 opens. If the 
remainder of the piece also sounds 
familiar, that may be simply because the 
material seems to "pre-echo" portions of 
the ballet The Sleeping Beauty, which 
Tchaikovsky would take up at the end of 
1888. 

Editor's Note: This music has been loaned 
to the National Symphony Orchestra 
through the courtesy of The Edwin A. 
Fleisher Music Collection, The Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Logan Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

Concerto No. 1 in B-flat minor for Piano 
and Orchestra, Op. 23 

Piotr llyich Tchaikovsky 

This Concerto, which is quite possibly the 
best-loved work in its category ever set be- 
fore the public, had a sensationally suc- 
cessful premiere, at which the enthusiastic 
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We did it again! 



THREE YEARS IN A ROW, 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE WAY TO FLY. 



There are dozens and dozens of 
airlines in this country and around 
the world who want you to fly 
with them. 

That's a lot of competition. 

Even so, tor the third year in a 
row, more passengers have flown 
Eastern than any other airline in the 
free world. 

That's right, Eastern. 

Why? 

It's us, the people of Eastern. 
We know you may fly an airline 
once hecause you have to. But you 



won't come back unless you're 
treated right. 

So, we have one very clear 
goal: We're going to take care of 
you better than any other airline, 
anywhere. 

If you've helped make us 
America's favorite way to fly, we 
thank you. If you haven't flown 
Eastern recently, give us a try. 

We'll show you that we really 
do earn our wings, every day. 

©1982 Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 



EASTERN 

America's favorite way to fly. 
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audience demanded and got a repetition of 
the entire final movement, and its popular- 
ity has never receded since that time; but 
Tchaikovsky did have a bit of a time getting 
it performed, and it would never have oc- 
curred to him in 1875 that the premiere 
would take place in the United States, 
where his name was still almost entirely 
unknown. (He had not yet written any of 
his ballets or major operas; his major orch- 
estral works at the time were the Second 
Symphony and the overture-fantasy 
Romeo and Juliet — neither, however, in its 
final form.) 

Tchaikovsky's closest associate in Mos- 
cow was Nikolai Rubinstein, in whose 
home he I ived for a time and at whose Con- 
servatory he served for a much longer time 
as a teacher of composition. Like his 
brother Anton, at whose St. Petersburg 
Conservatory Tchaikovsky took his formal 
training, Nikolai was a celebrated pianist 
and conductor; in the latter capacity he in- 
troduced several of Tchaikovsky's orchest- 
ral works, and it was to him, understanda- 
bly enough, that Tchaikovsky intended to 
dedicate his first concerto. 

When he took it to Rubinstein on Christ- 
mas Eve 1 874, however, he was shocked 
by the latter's brutal denunciation of the 
work; he left the stormy encounter shaken 
but vowing not to change a single note. 
Fortunately, Hans von Biilow — another 
outstanding figure of his time, who was, 
like the Rubinsteins, both a pianist and a 
conductor (also a onetime son-in-law of 
Franz Liszt, whose daughter Cosima left 
him for Richard Wagner, whose operas 
Biilow continued to conduct while Cosima 
was bearing Wagner's children) — hap- 
pened to be touring Russia early in 1875, 
and he was interested in obtaining new 
music for his debut season in America that 
fall. Biilow recognized the value of the 
Concerto at once when Tchaikovsky 
showed it to him. The ideas, he declared, 
were "noble, original, powerful," the form 
"mature, ripe, distinguished in style," and 
he introduced the work in Boston on Oc- 
tober 25, 1875, six years before that city 
had a permanent orchestra of its own . 

A review of the premiere, published in 
the eminently respectable Dwight's jour- 
nal of Music, included this comment: 
"This extremely difficult, strange, wild, ul- 
tramodern Russian Concerto is the compo- 




sition of Peter Tchaikovsky, a young pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory of Moscow. . . 
. We had the wi Id Cossack fire and impetus 
without stint, but could we ever learn to 
love such music?" As already noted, the 
very audience of which the writer of those 
lines was a member demanded a repetition 
of the Concerto's final movement, and 
among the many who were to "learn to 
love such music" was Nikolai Rubinstein 
himself. 

Jarring as that Christmas Eve scene was, 
it did not cause a permanent rupture be- 
tween Tchaikovsky and Rubinstein. 
Rubinstein continued to conduct 
Tchaikovsky's works (he presided at the 
premiere of Eugene Onegin in March 
1879), and was intrumental in bringing 
him together (never face-to-face, of 
course) with his benefactress, Nadezhda 
von Meek. After Biilow's success with the 
Concerto throughout Europe, Rubinstein 
did take it up, after all, and quite enthusias- 
tically. For his part, Tchaikovsky did 
change more than a few notes, incorporat- 
ing many of Rubinstein's suggestions in his 
revision, and he composed his Second 



Concerto for him. Rubinstein died in 1881 , 
before he had a chance to perform that 
work, and Tchaikovsky marked his passing 
with the Trio in A minor, Op. 50, which he 
dedicated "To the memory of a great art- 
ist." 

When Tchaikovsky came to America to 
conduct concerts of his music for the fes- 
tive opening of Carnegie Hall in 1891, this 
Concerto was, by popular demand, on one 
of the programs. The affectionate reponse 
it has enjoyed now for more than 1 06 years 
complements the affection Tchaikovsky 
put into the music, which reflects both his 
feeling for the Russian spirit and his abun- 
dant love for his close-knit family. The 
majestic opening section of the first move- 
ment (which may have been intended as a 
tribute to Rubinstein) is built on a big, 
sweeping theme which is entirely 
Tchaikovsky's own, but the one that domi- 
nates the remainder of the movement was 
identified by him as a tune sung by "every 
blind beggar in Little Russia" (the Ukraine, 
a region whose folk music the composer 
learned on his visits to the estate of his sis- 
ter and her husband). 



The simple, delicate theme introduced 
by the flute to open the slow movement 
also has a folk-song quality to it, but again 
it is Tchaikovsky's own. The sprightly tune 
of the little scherzo encapsulated within 
this Andantino, though, comes from a 
French song, "// faut s'amuser, danser et 
rire," which had special claim on the com- 
poser's affections: it was introduced into 
the Tchaikovsky household by a much- 
loved French governess and became a fa- 
vorite of Piotr llyich's younger brothers, 
the twins Anatol and Modest, and it was 
also sung by the singer and actress D£siree 
Artot, whom Tchaikovsky came close to 
marrying. 

The vigorous finale, so often character- 
ized as a Cossack dance, contains nothing 
borrowed from any source, but reminds us 
that, while Tchaikovsky may have been 
more cosmopolitan in his outlook than his 
avowedly nationalistic 19th-century com- 
patriots, he was no less thoroughly Rus- 
sian. 

Nutcracker Suite. Op. 71 a 

Piotr llyich Tchaikovsky 

The Nutcracker Suite, the only concert 
suite Tchaikovsky himself arranged from 
any of his three ballets, came into being 
more or less by accident, as a sort of 
emergency measure. On November 18, 
1891 , in Moscow, Tchaikovsky conducted 
the first performance of his "symphonic 
ballad" The Voyevoda; that work (totally 
unrelated, either musically or in subject 
matter, to the similarly titled opera he com- 
posed 24 years earlier) displeased him, 
and he ordered the score destroyed, even 



though he was scheduled to conduct it 
again in St. Petersburg four months later. It 
was as a substitute for the rejected tone 
poem that Tchaikovsky created the Nut- 
cracker Suite during january and February 
of 1 892; he conducted it for the first time 
in the St. Petersburg concert of March 1 9, 
some three weeks before the full ballet 
score was completed and nine months be- 
fore the ballet's premiere (also in St. 
Petersburg, December 18, 1892). 

The reason for this particular substitu- 
tion was Tchaikovsky's eagerness to show 
off the celesta, a new instrument he had 
discovered on a recent visit to Paris. He 
had his publisher, Jurgenson, import a cel- 
esta for him, cautioning him that "no one 
here must know about it. I am afraid 
Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazounov might 
hear of it and make use of the new effect 
before I could. I expect the instrument will 
make a tremendous sensation." The Voy- 
evoda was the first work in which he used 
the celesta; since he used the instrument 
again in The Nutcracker, for the music of 
the Sugar-Plum Fairy, he was still able to 
surprise his St. Petersburg audience with it. 
(Another instrumental novelty introduced 
in the ballet was a pair of toy reed pipes 
called mirlitons, replaced in the Suite and 
the ballet itself by a pair of flutes in the sec- 
tion still headed Danse des mirlitons in 
French but known in English simply as the 
Dance of the Flutes.) 

The ballet scenario, by Marius Petipa, 
was based on E.T. A. Hoffmann's story The 
Nutcracker and the Mouse-King, in the 
version by Alexandre Dumas pere. In ar- 
ranging the concert suite Tchaikovsky did 
not concern himself with preserving the 
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PLAY IT TOMORROW! 



Everything is included— you create 
your own instrument! 
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story line, but simply selected eight of the 
most striking sections and presented them 
in a sequence that made the best musical 
sense. The Dance of the Sugar-Plum Fairy 
is one of the very last numbers in the ballet, 
but by placing it earlier in the Suite 
Tchaikovsky accomplished the dual objec- 
tive of showing off the celesta and estab- 
lishing the fairy-tale atmosphere of the 
work that much sooner. 

One might say "enhancing," rather than 
"establishing," for the exquisite Ouverture 
miniature and March which begin the 
Suite surely evoke the world of fairy-tales 
readily enough. The four remaining "char- 
acteristic dances" which follow that of the 
Sugar-Plum Fairy here are all from the 
grand divertissement in Confiturembourg, 
in the first part of Act II, wherein the Ara- 
bian Dance represents coffee and the 
Chinese Dance represents tea. The Waltz 
of the Flowers, which follows the divertis- 
sement, is not only the grandest single 
number in the entire ballet, but almost cer- 
tainly the finest of Tchaikovsky's numerous 
distinguished essays in waltz form; while it 
is not the final number in the ballet, 
Tchaikovsky wisely judged that anything 
that might have followed it in the Suite 
would have been anticlimactic. 

Festival Overture, "181 2," Op. 49 

Piotr llyich Tchaikovsky 

A composer is usually disappointed when 
his music fails to succeed with the public, 
but in some cases a composer may 
produce a work that embarrasses him by 
becoming enormously popular despite his 
own lack of enthusiasm for it. Tchaikovsky 



never cared for the idea of writing his 
1812, he never learned to love the piece 
(even though he was more or less 
compelled to program it in concerts he 
conducted in Europe and America), and he 
would probably have been astounded by 
the extraordinary popularity it was to 
achieve so far beyond its original purpose. 

That purpose was the consecration of 
the Cathedral of the Saviour in Moscow in 
1 880. Tchaikovsky was asked to compose 
a festival piece commemorating the Battle 
of Borodino, the burning of Moscow and 
Napoleon's retreat from the self-sacrificed 
city, with cannon firing in the final section 
depicting the Russian victory. He found 
the project distasteful ("I am not a 
concocter of festival pieces," he said), and 
the cathedral was dedicated without his 
music; but in the same year Nikolai 
Rubinstein offered him a commission for a 
similar work, to be performed at the 
Moscow Exhibition of Art and Industry two 
years later, and this he did accept, albeit 
reluctantly. He wrote to Mme. von Meek 
on October 22, 1880, that he was 
composing "a big solemn overture for the 
Exhibition . . . very showy and noisy, but 
it will have no artistic merit because I wrote 
it without warmth and without love. " 

The Overture was introduced at the 
Exhibition on August 20, 1882, and 
irritated Tchaikovsky by scoring a huge 
success and refusing to go away. What he 
failed to take into account, perhaps, was 
that, no matter what he might have told 
Mme. von Meek and even himself about 
his 1812, it was virtually impossible for 
him to set a note on paper "without 
warmth and without love." Even in this 
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We'll donate five dollars in your name 
to help rebuild the pavilion at Wolf 
Trap when you enjoy dinner in our 

Windergarden Restaurant, now 
through June 30. Just ask to sign the 
Wolf Trap book. Phone 298-4455 for 
reservations. 




In the Watergate Complex, Washington, D.C. 




deliberately extrovert, grudgingly 
undertaken work there is no mistaking the 
identity or the spirit of the composer. 

The piece opens, in the strings, with the 
old Russian hymn Cod Preserve Thy 
People, by way of prelude to the dramatic 
events to follow. Once the music becomes 
more animated, the folk-song At the Gates 
(quoted a few years earlier by Rimsky- 
Korsakov in his Overture on Russian 
Themes) and the Marseillaise represent the 
opposing forces in the pitched battle, and 
they are whipped up into a fine frenzy of 
swirling snow and leaping flames. In the 
final onslaught the Marseillaise is buried 
under the Russian artillery; the opening 
hymn rises ecstatically in the full orchestra 
as the bells of all the cathedrals of Moscow 
set up a glorious din, and amid the final 
salvos the Tsarist anthem, Cod Save the 
Tsar, thunders forth in awesome jubilation. 

The use of the anthem may be faulted on 
historical grounds, for it was not composed 
until 1833 (by Alexei Lvov, 1798-1870), 
but Tchaikovsky was writing for his own 
contemporaries, and his "historical error" 
is more than justified by the splendid effect 
the tune makes with its punctuating 
cannon. Tchaikovsky quoted the anthem 
in two other patriotic works, incidentally, 
neither of them involving any sort of 
chronological conflict: the well-known 
Slavonic March (better-known by its 
French title, Marche slave), Op. 31, 
composed in 1 876, and the far less familiar 
Coronation March for Tsar Alexander III, 
composed in 1883. When any of these 
three works is performed in the U.S.S.R. 
nowadays, Lvov's anthem is replaced by 
the tune of the final chorus from Glinka's 
opera Ivan Sussanin, but in the West it has 
not been considered or advisable to 
tamper with Tchaikovsky's scores, and we 
may even still hear occasionally the 
Variations on the Tsarist Anthem which 
Gounod composed for piano and 
orchestra in 1 886. 

Program Notes 
by Richard Freed 



Biographies on Mstislav Rostropovich 
and Dimitris Sgouros follow the program 
notes for June 26th. 
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presents 

National Symphony 
Orchestra 

MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, Music Director 
FIFTY-FIRST SEASON, 1981-1982 

June26 at8:30p.m. 

MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, Conductor 
EUGENE ISTOMIN, Pianist 

BRAHMS 

Concerto No. 2 in B-flat major for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 83 
Allegro nontroppo 
Allegro appassionato 
Andante 

Allegretto grazioso 

Eugene Istomin 

Intermission 

PROKOFIEV 

Excerpts from the Ballet "Romeo and Juliet, " Op. 64 
Folk Dance 
Scene 
Madrigal 
Minuet 
Friar Laurence 
Dance 

Romeo and Juliet before Parting 
Dance of the Maids with Lilies 
Romeo at Juliet's Tomb 

The Ellsworth C. and Katharyn W. Alvord Keyboard Soloist's Fund 
(By the Alvord Foundation) 

Steinway Piano CBS Masterworks, Deutsche Grammophon and London Records 

WOLF TRAP THANKS THE VIENNA ROTARY CLUB FOR THEIR GENER- 
OUS DONATION OF THE MEADOW CENTER ORCHESTRA SHELL. 

Baldwin is the official piano and organ of Wolf Trap. The management 
reserves the right to make changes in the program. The use of cameras or 
recording equipment in the Meadow Center is forbidden. 
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Mstislav Rostropovich 

Mstislav Rostropovich, Music Director of 
the National Symphony, was born in Baku, 
Azerbaijan, March 27, 1927. His father 
was a cellist and his mother a pianist, as 
well as his first teacher. The young 
Rostropovich began to compose and play 
the piano at the age of four. He studied 
cello with his father from the time he was 
eight at the Children's Music School in 
Moscow, before continuing at the Moscow 
Conservatory. He was accepted at the 
famous institution in two departments, 
cello and composition, which he studied 
under Shostakovich. As a young musician, 
Maestro Rostropovich participated in three 
major international competitions where he 
received First Prize: Prague (twice) and 
Budapest. He concertized for the first time 
outside the Soviet Union in 1947, and 
since that time he has appeared in recital 
and with leading orchestras throughout the 
world. Many world-renowned composers 
have written cello works dedicated to 
Maestro Rostropovich, including 
Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Miaskovsky, 
Khachaturian, Kabalevsky, Sauguet, 
Piston, Bernstein and Britten. Among the 
many honors lavished upon him are the 



Honorary Memberships in the Academy of 
St. Cecilia of Rome, Academy of Arts and 
Sciences of the United States and Royal 
Academy of Music in England. Maestro 
Rostropovich has received Gold Medals 
from the Royal Philharmonic Society of 
Great Britain and from various cities in 
France, Greece, Japan, Israel and Spain, 
and is a Commander of Arts and Letters in 
France. In the U.S.S.R., he was awarded 
the Lenin Prize, the Stalin Prize and the 
nation's highest honor, the People's Artist 
of the U.S.S.R. In 1974 he received the 
Annual Award of the International League 
of Human Rights. Maestro Rostropovich 
was also awarded the 1976 Ernst von 
Siemens Foundation Music Prize, 
previously awarded only to Benjamin 
Britten and Olivier Messiaen. He has 
received many honorary doctoral degrees, 
including those from Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton universities, Curtis Institute, 
Cambridge and Sussex universities of 
England and Trinity University of Dublin. 
Maestro Rostropovich made his United 
States conducting debut with the National 
Symphony on March 5, 1975. He has led 
the Boston Symphony, Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Chicago Symphony, The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, New York 
Philharmonic, London Philharmonic, 
Orchestre de Paris, Toronto Symphony, 
Berlin Philharmonic and other orchestras. 
He also makes annual appearances at 
England's Aldeburgh Festival, of which he 
is an Artistic Director. His United States 
opera conducting debut was in the fall of 
1975 with the San Francisco Opera in 
Tchaikovsky's Pique Dame, starring his 
wife, soprano Galina Vishnevskaya. His 
recordings as a conductor include the 
complete Tchaikovsky symphonies and 
operas Pique Dame and Eugene Onegin, 
and Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk by 
Shostakovich. Under his baton the 
National Symphony Orchestra has made 
two recordings: on the Deutsche 
Grammophon label. Chopin and 
Schumann piano concertos with Martha 
Argerich; and for CBS Masterworks, the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto with Isaac 
Stern. From 1 969 to 1 973, at the invitation 
of Maestro Rostropovich and his wife, the 



With friends like these, 
you've got it all. 




Harden & Weaver 5:30 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

They keep you on time. And off those 
jam-packed roadways. They keep you on 
top of the news. And from getting under 
the weather. You've also got Paul Harvey 
at 9 a.m. and music. Harden & Weaver is 
Washington's most-listened-to institution. 

Tom Gauger 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Tom mixes a midday 
medley ranging from con 
temporary songs to famous 
show tunes. His "On Stage 
Tonight" tells you where to 
find entertainment in and 
around town. Plus, Paul 
Harvey's commentary at 
12:15 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. 





Trumbull & Core 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

This friendly duo guides you home with 
wit, wisdom, news, music and an inexhaust- 
ible supply of their famed "Boring Facts!' 





Felix Grant 
7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Enjoy dinner and the 
early evening hours 
with Felix Grant, 
Washington's # 1 
music personality 

Ken Beatrice 
10 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Ken is Washington's encyclo- 
pedia of sports. During his 
weeknight show "Sports Call," 
~y listeners call him on 
432-WMAL. And WMAL 
is the station to rum to for all 
the Redskins and University of 
Maryland football and 
basketball games. 

Bill Mayhugh 
1 a.m. to 6 a.m. 

Soft music, anecdotes 
and warmth are Bill's forte 
and that's what you 
need in the wee hours. 

News, Traffic & Weather 
when you need them most. 

The WMAL award-winning news 
staff always keeps you fully informed 
four times an hour and any time news 
happens. 

Mornings and afternoons, Captain Dan 
spots traffic problems and tells you how to 
avoid them. 

With friends like these you ve got it all. 
After all, that's what friends are for on 
WMAL AM 63. 

-VW»A\_ 
«VW63 




g AH ABC OWNIO STATION 



writer Alexander Solzhenitsyn lived in the 
Rostropovich dacha outside of Moscow. 
After 1970, the limitations placed on the 
creative efforts of Rostropovich and 
Vishnevskaya grew progressively more 
restrictive. Cancellations of concerts and 
foreign tours, a complete black-out in the 
Soviet press, television and radio, and the 
cessation of all recording (one record was 
abandoned half-completed), finally forced 
them to write an open letter to Leonid 
Brezhnev denouncing these intolerable 
conditions and requesting permission to 
travel abroad for two years. At this same 
time, Senator Edward Kennedy also spoke 
with Brezhnev about the future of the 
Rostropoviches, and they were granted 
exit visas. Four years later, on March 15, 
1 978, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
stripped them of their citizenship for "acts 
harmful to the prestige of the U.S.S.R." 
Maestro Rostropovich, one of the world's 
most outspoken defenders of human and 
artistic freedoms, now travels with a 
temporary passport from Switzerland. He 
has devoted much time and has given 
numerous concerts and recitals in support 
of these efforts around the world. In the fall 
of 1978, at the invitation of President and 
Mrs. Carter, he performed at the White 
House, accompanied on the piano by his 
daughter Elena. On October 4, 1977, 
Maestro Rostropovich became Music 
Director of the National Symphony, and 
on August 11,1 978, made his conducting 
debut at Wolf Trap during the Orchestra's 
first season in residence at the National 
Park for the Performing Arts. A highlight of 
that season was Leonard Bernstein's 
sixtieth birthday concert televised 
nationally. The Orchestra has toured 
several times under Maestro 
Rostropovich's leadership, including trips 
through the Northeastern United States, 
Mexico, Korea and Japan — opening the 
prestigious Osaka Festival — and South 
America. In 1980-81 Maestro 
Rostropovich led the Orchestra in a 
number of special events. Among them 
were the Gala Concert opening the 
Orchestra's fiftieth season and two 
nationally televised programs — one 
honoring Aaron Copland on his 80th 
birthday, and one on July 4th at the 
Capitol. He also led the National 



Symphony Gala Inaugural Concert during 
the festivities for President Ronald Reagan. 
The 1981-82 season is Mstislav 
Rostropovich's fifth as National Symphony 
Music Director. In October 1981 he 
received the prestigious medal of Officier 
of the Legion of Honor, one of France's 
highest distinctions. In February of this 
year he took the Orchestra on a highly 
successful tour of Europe. In April Maestro 
Rostropovich led the National Symphony 
in a four-concert Tchaikovsky Festival, 
April 1 3-1 6, in New York's Carnegie Hall. 




DimitrisSgouros 

Pianist Dimitris Sgouros was born in 
Athens on August 30, 1969. He began his 
piano studies at the age of seven with 
Madame Georgeopoulos, thereby quickly 
demonstrating his exceptional talent. By 
1978, when he was only nine years old, 
Dimitris entered the Conservatory of 
Athens where he has been studying under 
Maria Herogiorgon-Sigara for the past four 
years. Upon completion of his teaching 
diploma from the Conservatory in June 
1982, Dimitris plans to further his piano 
studies at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London and will take general courses at 



Westminster College. Dimitris made his 
first public appearance in 1981 during a 
"Musical Cruise" featuring young soloists 
aboard the ocean liner 'Azur.' As a result 
of his performance, he was asked to appear 
at the Festival of Music in Menton in 
August 1 981 , and also at the Theatre de la 
Ville in March 1982. In September 1982, 
Dimitris is scheduled to appear at the 
Festival en Mer with Vladimir Ashkenazy 
and Daniel Barenboim. This past April 
Dimitris made his United States debut with 
the NSO under the direction of 
Mstislav Rostropovich in a surprise 
performance during the Orchestra's 
Carnegie Hall Tchaikovsky Festival. Next 
month he will open the International 
Maryland Piano Festival with a solo piano 
recital in Tawes Theater. Dimitris Sgouros 
currently lives in Piraeus, Greece, with his 
family, where his father is a doctor. 



Mieczslaw Horszowski. As winner, when 
he was 17, of both The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Youth Contest and the Leventritt 
Award, he made his debuts with The 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the New York 
Philharmonic in that same season. It was 
1 950 at the Prades Music Festival founded 
by Pablo Casals that Mr. Istomin first won 
international acclaim. It was there that he 
also met violinist Isaac Stern, and in 1961 
the two artists joined with cellist Leonard 
Rose to form the Stern-Rose-lstomin Trio. 
Mr. Istomin has appeared with orchestras 
in the United States, Europe and the Far 
East and under numerous renowned con- 
ductors including Bruno Walter, Fritz 
Reiner, Artur Rodzinski and Charles 
Munch. Mr. Istomin is married to the 
former Marta Casals, Artistic Director of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. His most recent appearance 
with the National Symphony Orchestra 
was in September of 1 981 . 




Eugene Istomin 



Born in New York of Russian parents, 
Eugene Istomin began piano studies at the 
age of six. At 1 2 he entered the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia where he 
studied under Rudolf Serkin and 



Wolf 
Trap 
Lives! 

with your help 

Tax Deductible Contributions 
maybe sent to: 

Wolf Trap 
Wash. D.C. 
20260 



your continued support is greatly 
appreciated 



National Symphony Orchestra 

MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, Mush Director 
RAFAEL FRUHBKCK DM BURGOS, Principal Guest Conductor 
HUGH WOLFF, Exxon/Arts Endowment Conductor 
ANDREAS MAKRJS, Composer-in-Residence 



ENDOW ED (HAIRS AND CONCERTS 
THE KREEGER ( ON< ERTMASTER CHAIR - David Lloyd KreefB 
THE HANS KINDLER PRINOPAI VIOLON4 III is I < HAIR — IT* strong Faanllj and 
(he Halt it- M Strong Inundation 

THE HOWARD MITCHELL PRINCIPAL I RUMPf TER CHAIR He strong Faaallj and 

the Hattie M. Strong Foundation 
I "I FRANK k AM) MARGARET c. JELLEFF PRINCIPAL HARP1S1 CHAIR in recognition 

of the outstanding contributions of Mr. and Mrs. JellcfT 
THE MARION E. GLOVER PRINCIPA1 riMPANIST ( HAIR in honor of Mrs (.lover — bv members of her famil* 
THE MM1CK PRINCIPAL MOLIST ( HAIR — Mrs. John Dimkk 
THE LLOYD PRINCIPAL H.I I IS I i HAIR Mrs. Demarest Lloyd 

THE NATION AL TRUSTEES' PRINCIPAL FRENCH HORN ( HAIR — The National Symphony Orchestra National 
Trustees 

THE ELLSWORTH ( AND KATHARYM W, \l VORD KEYBOARD SOLOIS1 H \D — The AKord Foundation 

THE MAKJOKIE MERRIW LATHER POST CONCERTS — Opening Week Annually 

I HE EUGENE AND AGNES L MEYER FOUNDATION CONCERTS — Second Week Xnnuallv 

THE GEORGE A. GARRETT CONCERTS in memory of the Honorable (ieor^e A. (iarretl — third Week Annually 

I HE ARNOLD \NI> MARIE SCHWARTZ CONCERTS — Fourth Week Annually 

I HE MOSSL IT L I . KAYI CONCERT — Fifth Iuesday of the Subscription Season \nnually 

MIL WOMEN'S COMMITTEE CONCERTS — Sixth Week Xnnuallv 

THE ANN! S. REICH ENDOWED CONCERT in memory of her beloved husband Henry S Reich rirs» ( ..inert of 
the Seventh Week Annually 

I HE RUTH C. SLOAN CONCERTS ll memorv Of his wife hv Dr. Arthur W. Sloan — Eleventh Week Annuallv 
THE DIANE AND NORMAN BERNSTEIN ENDOWED CONCERT — Thirteenth I uesday of the Subscription Season 
Annually 

ME SIDNE Y L. HECHINGER FOUNDATION CONCERT — First ( oncert in the Final Week of ( oncerts Annuallv 
I HE NELL GOODRICH DeGOl ER ENDOWED YOUNG PEOPLE'S CONCERT — First Young People's ( oncert 
Annually. 



\ lolin 

Miran Kiipan. 

Com er t master 
Andres Archila. 

Concefmwtn 
*Milton Schwaru 
Simucl Levy 
Ralph Pfislcr 
Carlton Hcrrelt 
Aadrtas Mas/is 
Guido Mansumo 
William Haroutounian 
Ldwm Jcthonnotl 
James Carter 
Luis Ha/a 
Vernon Summers 
Holly Hamilton 
Hyun-Woo Kim 
Ernestine B. Schor 
George Marsh 
Virginia Harpham. 

Principal 
Donald Radding. 

Ant, Principal 
Rafael Sala/ar 
William Brum 
Janet Perry 
Jacqueline Anderson 
Sheldon Lamport 
Kathleen Hinton Braaten 
Charlotte Davis 
DesimOM Alston 
Perry Hoi ley 
Bryan Johnson 
Tone Baune 
Linda A Schnwdcr 
Lev Pekarsky 
Jane Bowyer Stewart 
\iola 

Richard Pamas. 

f'r.ru Ipal 
William l nsk-r 

Asst. Principal 
Abe Cherry 
Michael Yacovone 
Peter l.indemann 



Ramon Scavelli 
Carlos Quian 
Nicholas Marlowe 
Murray Lahman 
Cynthia Jane Km 
Lynnc Kdelson Levine 
Miles Holtman 

CfRf 

John Martin. 

Principal 
David Hardy 

Asst. Principal 
Morris Kirshhaum 
Dorothy Stahl 
Robert Blatt 
Janet Frank 
Frederick Zenone 
David Howard 
Loran D Stephenson 
David A Budd 
Yvonne Carulhcrs 
Glenn (Jarlick 
Contrabass 

H Stevens Brewster. Jr.. 

Principal 
Michael Ferric k. 

AM Principal 
Charles Slurgis 
Donald Havas 
Edward Skidmore 
Richard Webster 
A I hcrt Webster 

Wiiham Vaughan 

John A Hood 
Harp 

Dotian Carter. 

Principal 
**Alyce Rideoul 
Mute 

Toshiko Kohno. 
Principal 

Thofiias Perazxoii. 

AiSt Principal 
Alice Kogan Wcinreb 
Vasiiios Kynakou 



Piccolo 

Vasiiios Kynakou 
Thomas Pera//oli 
Oboe 

Rudolph ViMl) 

Principal 
Carol Stephenson. 

Astt. Prim ipai 
Vernon Kirkpatnck 
Richard White 
English Horn 
Richard White 
Clarinet 
Lorcn Kilt. 

Principal 
Robert Genovcse. 

Asst. Pro' u'i/( 

William R Wright 
Lawrence Bocaner 
E-flat t I an net 
William R Wright 
Robert Genovese 
Beat Clarinet 
Lawrence Bocaner 
Saxophone 
William R Wnght 



Kenneth Pasmanick. 

Principal 
Linda Harwell. 

Asst. Principal 
Truman Harris. Jr 
Lewis Lipmck 
ContrahassiHin 
Lewis Lipmck 
Truman Harris. Jr 
French Horn 
Edwin C Thayer 

Principal 
Laurel Benncrt OtdtOO 

Asst. Principal 

William Arscrs 
David Whaley 
Daniel Carter 



Trumpet 

Add Sanchez. 

Principal 
John DtWitt. 

Co-Princtpal 
David Flowers 
Keith Jones 
Trombone 
Milton Stevens. 

Principal 
David Finlayson. 

Asst. Principal 
James Kraft 
Bass Trombone 
Robert Kraft 
I uba 

David Bragunier 
Timpani 
Fred Begun. 

Prim mm 
Charles Wilkinson. 

Asst. Principal 
Percussion 
F Anthony Ames. 

Principal 
Kenneth Harbison. 

Asst. Principal 
Charles Wilkinson 
••Albert Mer/ 
Or K an 
William Neil 
Librarians 
Vernon Kirkpatnck 
Andrejs Lindbcrgs 
Abe Cherry 
Personnel Manager 
David Bragunier 
Xssistant Personnel Manager 
Janet Perry 
Stage Manager 
B Joel King 

"Regular!) Engaged Extra Musician 



The National Symphony Orchestra uses a system of revolving strings. In each string section, 
after the principal stand, the members are listed in urder nf length of service. 



National Symphony Orchestra Association 
Board of Directors 



OFFICERS 

Hon. Leonard L Stlverstein. President 

Mr Austin H Kiplinger. Immediate Past President 

Mr. Henry Strong. Vice President 



"Executive Committee member-at- large 



ADMIN1STRA1 IN F STAFF 

Henry Fogel. Executive Director 
Robert J Noerr. General Manager 
John A. Berg. Director of Finance 
C harles R Strother. Director of Public Relations 
Marketing 

Douglas G. Trout. Chief Development Officer 

Administration 

Rosie Dunlap. Receptionist 

Nadya Efremov, Executive Assistant. Music Director 
Richard Freed. Consultant to the Music Director 
Victor Kendall. Production Assistant 
Man P Marsh. Executive Secretary. Executive 
Director 

Anne H. Parsons. Administrative Assistant. 

Executive Director 
Jane Reit/ell. Secretary. General Manager Assistant 

Manager 

Lorraine Selvidio. Operations Secretary 
Norman Stoveland, Operations Assistant 
Robert K Stull. Assistant Manager 

Development 

Laurie Barton. Secretary. Foundations 

Susan Bright. Education' Area Business Director 

Sara Carr, Secretary. Membership 

Charles E Dunn, Corporate Relations Director 

Shelley Hammond. Secretary. Research 

Valerie A Lapcinski. Major Gilts Director 



Mr W. Real Thompson, Treasurer 
Mr Wesley S Williams. Jr.. Secretary 
Mr Robert W Alvord. Counsel 

HONORARY VICE PRESIDENTS 

Mrs George A. Garrett 
Mrs Charles Hamilton Maddox 
Mrs. Jouett Shouse 



Mrs Elizabeth B Rea 

Mrs Henry Reich 

Mrs. Eugene H Rielzke 

Mrs Robert M Rosenthal 

Mrs. B. Francis Saul. II 

Mrs. Willard F Searle 

Mrs. Ivan Selin 

Mr J. Gary Shansby 

Mrs. Robert E. Sher 

Mr Carl L Shipley 

Mrs Leonard L. Silverstein 

-Mr. Albert H Small 
Mrs Wiiham French Smith 

*Mr Roger L. Stevens 

"Mr. Lloyd Symington 
Mr Robert F Tardio 
Mrs Lvnnette Taylor 
Mrs. Julia M Walsh 
Mr Robert B Washington, Jr 
Mrs. Caspar Weinberger 
Mrs Sidney R. Yales 
Mr Sidney S Zlotnick 



Diane Micker. Donor Records Manager 

El vi Moore. Foundations Director 

Jenifer Rideout. Special Events Coordinator 

EliseG. Rosenthal. Donor Records 

Barbara R. Sloat, Executive Assistant. Chief 

Development Officer 
Albin R Treciokas. Research Director 
Tricil Van Ryn, Secretary . Major Gifts 
Laura Wilson. Membership DitectOI 
Carole J Wysocki. Donor Benefits 

Finance 

Mai Bui. Finance Assistant 

Mark Justice Hinton. Project Manager lor Data 

Processing 
Frances B Shelbume. Controller 

Marketing and Public Relations 

Patricia Boatner, Executive Secretary . Director of 

Public Relations Marketing 
Eric Cohen. Advertising Marketing Associate 
iX'borah M Hanes. Assistant to Associate Director 
Patricia J O' Kelly. Associate Director of Public 

Relations- Programming Coordinator 

Ticket Services and Subscriptions 

Rebecca Peabody . Assistant 
Mary E. Woodward, Manager 

Women's Committee 

Betty Brown. Executive Director 



EXEC! TIVE COMMITTEE 

Composed o) tin officers of tin Association, 
Honorary Vice Presidents, unci the following: 
Mrs Forrest E Mars. Jr . Chairman. Executive C ommittee 
Mr Mandell Ounsman. Chairman. Finance Committee 
Mr Paul R. Ignatius. Chairman. Nominating Committee 
Mrs Leamon G Holliman. President. Women's Committee 
Mrs Dale Miller. Chairman. Marketing Committee 
Mr. Austin H Kiplinger. Chairman. Development Committee 
Mrs Wynant D Vanderpool. Jr . Chairman. Special Events 

DIRECTORS 

(in addition to Officers and Members of E xecutive Committee) 



Mrs 


Albert Abramson 


Hon 


Robert Keith Gray 


Mrs. 


Calvin B. Andringa 


*Mrs 


John W Hechtnger 


♦Mr 


Norman Bernstein 


Mrs 


H John Hein/. Ill 


Mrs 


Christopher T Bever 


Mrs 


SopOOCles A. Hero 


Mr 


Albert J. Be vendue. Ill 


Mr 


Roderick M. Hills 


Hon 


Livingston L. Biddle. Jr 


Mr 


James D Johnston 


Mrs 


Richard S. Bodman 


Mr 


Peter E Kaplan 


*Mr. Norman Bol/ 


Mr 


Lane Kirkland 


Mrs 


A Marvin Braverman 


Mrs 


Hans A Klagsbrunn 


-Mrs 


Donald A Brown 


Mrs 


Elizabeth L. Klee 


Mrs 


Warren E Burger 


Mrs 


Fritz-Alan Korth 


Mrs. Charles A. Camaher. Jr 


Mr 


Bernard Koteen 


Mr 


Oliver T Carr. Jr 


Mr 


David Lloyd Kreeger 


Mrs 


Cyrus S. Ching 


Mis 


LaSafle Let fall. Jr 


Mrs 


Ray mond E. Cox 


Mrs 


John A Logan 


Mr. 


Kent T. Cushenberry 


Mr Clark MacGregor 


Mr 


George L. Enon 


Mr 


Marsh S Marshall 


-Mrs 


Kimball Firestone 


*Mr 


Daniel K. Mayers 


Mrs 


Nancy M Folger 


*Mrs 


George C McGhee 


Mr 


Carl M. Freeman 


Mrs 


Dorothy P. McSv%eer.\ 


Mis 


Melvin Gelman 


Mrs 


Pat Munroe 


Mi 


Peter Ladd GiKey 


Mr 


Gerson Nordlinger. Jr 



Mailing Address National Symphonv Orchestra. John F. Kennedy Center. Washington. D C 20566 

(202) 785-8100 



National Symphony Orchestra 
National Trustees 

The National Trustees are an important resource for the National Symphony Orchestra. They offer 
counsel and guidance to the Board of Directors of the Association in matters regarding the national 
and international scope of the Orchestra's activities. 

OFFICERS 

President, Mrs. Forrest E. Mars. Sr., Washington, D C. 
Vice President, Mrs. Elton Hyder. Jr., Fort Worth. Texas 
Treasurer, Mr. Noel Levine, New York. New York 

TRUSTEES 

Mr. Gerald T. Ball, London. England 

Mr. Thomas V, Beard, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Charles Benton, Evanston. Illinois 

Mr. Philip S. Boone. San Francisco, California 

Mrs. William Emerson Brock, III, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Mr. Gene A. Burns, Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey 

Mrs. John B. Connally. Houston. Texas 

The Hon John T. Connor. Morristown. New Jersey 

Mrs. Preston Davis. Columbus. Ohio 

The Hon. Shelby Cullom Davis. New York. New York 

Mrs. William S. Davis, Fort Worth. Texas 

Mr. Mathias J. DeVito, Columbia, Maryland 

Mr Peter Duchin. New York. New York 

The Hon. Leonard K. Firestone. Monterey, California 

The Hon. Henry H. Fowler, New York. New York 

Mr. Jerry D. Geist. Albuquerque. New Mexico 

Mr. Harry E. Gould, Jr.. New York. New York 

Dr. Armand Hammer. Los Angeles. California 

Mr. James L. Hayes, New York, New York 

Mr. Duane Hey man. Anchorage. Alaska 

Mrs. Theodore L. Kaye. Palm Beach, Florida 

Mr. Donald M. Kendall. Purchase. New York 

Mrs. Henry L. Kimelman. St. Thomas. Virgin Islands 

The Hon. T. Vincent Learson. Rye, New York 

Mr Richard Mallery. Phoenix, Arizona 

Mr. Harris Masterson, Houston, Texas 

The Hon. Alonzo L. McDonald. Southfield, Michigan 

Mr. Harold W. McGraw, Jr.. New York. New York 

Mr. William Currie Mcintosh, Akron, Ohio 

Mr. Set Momjian. Huntingdon Valley. Pennsylvania 

Mr. Robert E. Nederlander. Detroit. Michigan 

Mr. Patrick J. O'Connor. Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mr. John D. Ong, Akron. Ohio 

Mrs. Frank Paxton. Shawnee Mission, Kansas 

Mrs. Harrison A. Price, Los Angeles. California 

Mr. Llewelyn G. Pritchard. Seattle. Washington 

Dr. Simon Ramo. Redondo Beach, California 

Mrs. Lewis S. Rosenstiel, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Mr. Daniel G. Ross. New York, New York 

Mrs. Arnold Schwartz, Greenwich. Connecticut 

Mrs. Frank E. Scott, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Mrs. Simon S. Selig, Atlanta. Georgia 

Mr. Victor N. Shafferman, New York, New York 

Mr. Joseph S. Sinclair, Providence. Rhode Island 

The Hon William French Smith. Los Angeles, California 

Mr. Eliot I. Snider. Cambridge. Massachusetts 

The Hon William C. Turner. Scottsdale, Arizona 

Mrs. James H Van Alen, Newport, Rhode Island 

The Hon Caspar W. Weinberger, San Francisco. California 

Mr. David R. Williams, Jr., Tulsa. Oklahoma 

Mr. Charles Wohlstetter, New York, New York 



'BesttSeats 
intntfpMise... 

. . . are under deliciously 
swirling hot waters in an 
inviting spa made from 
natural woods or stylish 
fiberglass, from Hot Tub 
Works. Discover what 
many cultures from an- 
cient Rome to Japan and 
modern California have 
known— "hot tubbing" 
soothes tense minds and 
tense muscles . . . 
it feels good! 



Hot Tubs 
Spas 
Designer Decks 
from 
Hot Tub Works 
Alexandria, Virginia 
960-8683 




a French 
Country Inn" 




532 Springvale Road 
Great Falls. 
Virginia 220OO 

(703) 759-3800 



closed Monday 
Tues.-Sai o p.m.-9: 15 p.m. 

Sun 2:30 |> rn p m. 




enjoy the show, and 

Dim A Little Early, 
Dine A Little Liter . . 



1PLETE 
GOURMET DINNERS 



ONLY 



Includes choice of 
4 Appetizers/* Entrees/ 
Assorted Desserts/Coffee, 
Tea or Soft Beverage 



$9.95 



MON-SAT 

5-7 PM & 10-11 PM 



Ristorante Italiano 

1992 Chain Bridge, Rd., Tysons Corner 
Reservations: 790-9000 




VIENNA 



MAKERS 




Cakes & Pastries 

Wholesale and Retail 



VIENNA BAKERY 

126 Maple Avenue. h.W. 
Vienna, Virginia • 938-2133 

Free Parking in Rear (Next to Magrudcrs) 



Wolf Trap 1982 



JUNE 



15-20 



23 
24 

25-27 
29 




WOLF TRAP JAZZ 
FESTIVAL 
BILLY TAYLOR 
WEATHER REPORT 
STEPHANE GRAPPELLI 
JOE KENNEDY, JR. 
MICHAL URBANI AK 
JAZZMOBILE ALL-STAR 

DREAM BAND 
WYNTON MARSALIS 
RED RODNEY & 
IRA SULLIVAN 
ELLA FITZGERALD 
OSCAR PETERSON 
JAM SESSIONS 

AMERICAN 
PHILHARMONIC 

JANE OLIVOR 

THE TOMMY DORSEY 
ORCHESTRA 

NATIONAL 
SYMPHONY 

LITTLE ANTHONY. 
BO DIDDLEY & 
THE CRYSTALS 

LYNN ANDERSON 



JULY 

1-2 
3 

5M 
51 

6 

7 

8 

9 & 11 



14-15 
18 

20-21 

22 
23 

24 

25-26 

28 
30 

31 



AUGUST 



NATIONAL 
SYMPHONY 

JOHN DAVIDSON 

BLUEGRASS BONANZA 

COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN 25TH 
REUNION 

JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL 

KINGSTON TRIO & 
TOM CHAPIN 

JUDY COLLINS 

NATIONAL 
SYMPHONY 



HARRY BLACKSTONE 



PETE SEEGER & 
ARLO GUTHRIE 

MODERN DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

ROY CLARK 

THE RIGHTEOUS 
BROTHERS & 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 

NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 
RAGTIME ENSEMBLE 

LENA HORNE. The 
Lady and her Music 

RAY CHARLES 

PETER ALLEN 

ROGER MILLER 



11 
12 

13-15 
20-21 
22 

25-28 
29 

31 



A CHORUS LINE 

WOLF TRAP 
COMPANY 
KING ROGER 

BIG BAND SOUNDS 
FROM THE SUMMER 
OF '42 

ROBERT KLEIN & 
BRENDA BOOZER 

LIONEL HAMPTON. 
TEDDY WILSON, 
LOUIS BELLSON & 
MILT HINTON 

NATIONAL 
SYMPHONY 

WOLF TRAP 
COMPANY REGINA 

WOLF TRAP 
COMPANY 
SHOWCASE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
BALLET 

FRANKIE VALLI 

& THE FOUR SEASONS 

REUNITED 

THE SOUND OF 
MUSIC starring 
ROBERTA PETERS & 
THEODORE BIKEL 



SEPTEMBER 

1-3 



6 

9-10 



THE SOUND OF 
MUSIC 



JON VICKERSin Recital 
NAPOLEON 



More detailed information is available on Wolf Trap's Poster/ Calendar. 




inc 

rencncuisinc 

tn & voiced atmosphere 

Featuring light fare menu until 1:00 am. 

piano nightly • outdoor patio seating 
rron-fri lunch & dinner • sat & sun dinner only 

le cheval rouge 

. 8330 Old Courthouse Rd • Tycon II Bldg • Tysons Corner • 356-0300 
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WITH F&M'S LIFETIME 
CREDIT ACCOUNT/THE 
ONLYCREDIT CHECK0N 
YOUR NEXT LOAN 
WILL BE THE CHECK 
YOU WRITE. 




Most bank loans \^^^00^^^^ l<>an. simply write a check for 

haw always required a ^Bl^^^ the amount you want, up to your ac- 

lengthy application and count maximum. Then, just pay back 

extensive credit check. Until now. $50 a month, or 2 1 / 2 % of the balance, 

F&M introduces our Lifetime whichever is higher. 
Credit Account. The revolv- And you can make larger payments 

i ing line of credit you apply if you like, with no prepayment penalty. 
J for only once. And once you Think about it. A lifetime of quick, 

r have it, you can write your- simple loans. And the advantage of a 

self a l( >an in the time it takes lasting relationship with F&M. 
to write yourself a check— or about Apply for your Lifetime Credit 

seven seconds. Account now at any office of F&M. 

You may apply for a Lifetime Credit Because writing a check is a lot easier 

Account in any amount, from $2,500 than a credit check, 
to $30,000. Upon approval, you receive First & Merchants National Bank, 

a special book of personalized checks. Member FDIC. 
When you need a 




GET THE LIFETIME ADVANTAGE. 

F&M 



>bur lifetime bank 



Facilities 
and Services 



TICKET OFFICE: Hours are 12 noon to 9:00 
p.m. on performance days; 12 noon to 6:00 
p.m. on non-performance days. For tic ket 
information call (703) 938-2900. Charge your 
tickets by telephoning our Instant Credit 
service at (703) 281-0500 from 10:00 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. seven days a week. ALL INSTANT 
CREDIT SALES ARE FINAL. Tickets are also 
available at all TICKETRON outlets. 

GROUP SALES: Discounts are available to 
groups of 25 or more for many Wolf Trap 
performances. For information please call 
Group Sales Office (703) 938-4344. 

DINING: The 200-seat dining pavillion, adja- 
cent to the Meadow Center, offers buffet 
service beginning two hours before perfor- 
mance. Picnic boxes are also available on 
advance notice. Telephone: (703) 281-4256 or 
938-3810ext. 276. Snack bars are open prior to 
each performance and at intermission. 

PARKING: Free parking is available. 

PICNICKING: Pack your own or pick it up. 
Limited sites available. 

OFFICES: The administration offices of the 
Wolf Trap Foundation and Wolf Trap Farm 
Park for the Performing Arts are open to the 
public from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Telephone: 
(703) 938-3810. 

REST ROOMS: Facilities are located at the 
Ticket Office entrance area and in the lower 
level of the Gift Shop building. 



HOUSE PHYSICIANS/FIRST AID: A physician 
is in attendance at all performances. Contact 
Park Ranger, Park Police or ushers. 

ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED: Special arrangements can be made 
in advance through the National Park Service 
by calling (703) 938-3810ext. 234. Wheelchairs 
are available upon request. 

LOST AND FOUND: Items are held at the 
Park Police Office. Telephone: (703)938-3810 
ext. 235. 

GIFT SHOP: You are invited to visit the Wolf 
Trap Associates' Gift Shop, located on the 
Plaza and see our line of T-shirts, tote bags 
and other items. NEW HOURS: Monday 
through Friday 11:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m.; 
evening performances 7:00 to 11:30 p.m.; 
matinees one hour before and during per- 
formance. The Gift Shop is also open during 
festivals. VISA and MASTER CARD accepted. 
For further information please call (703) 281- 
3660. 

BUS SERVICE: Bus service is available to most 
Wolf Trap performances from Rosslyn. The 
vans, accessible to the handicapped, will 
leave from the Rosslyn Metro stop both 2 
hours and 1 hour before performances. They 
will return to Rosslyn immediately after the 
show. Telephone reservations are required. 
For information and reservations call (703) 
938-3810 ext. 254. 



VIENNA 
MOTEL 



Coming to Historic 
Northern Virginia? 
Stay With Us! 



•Offering the Ultimate in Comfort and Economy 
»5 minutes to Wolf Trap Farm Park 
(703) •Limousine Service to and from Washington 
4* m ****** National Airport 

281-2330 

V*430 Maple Ave., West • Vienna, Virginia • Rt. 123 South J 
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BlackStarc- Rxxsf 

FINE IEWELERS SI NCI 1810 

Presents 
Mikimoto Cultured Pearls. 

The rarest of South Seas pearls, perfectly 
matched. Choker pearls 1 1 .5 to 14mm. Ring 
13.2mm Earrings 12.2mm. These exclusive 
pieces are available subject to prior sale. 



At White Flint (301) 770-1703/Tysons Corner (703) 790-8850 
Fair Oaks (703) 591-4320. 
© 1982 Black, Starr & Frost, Ltd. 



WOLF TRAP BENEFIT GALA 

MSTISLAV ROSTROVOUICH and RUVOLF SERKIN 
IN RECITAL TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME ANVWHERE 

June 30th 
Kennedy Centex Concert Halt 



Two oi the woxtd'b mobt CQ.to.bxat.id vixtuobo mubicianb-nellibt Mbtibtav Robtxopovich 
and pianibt Rudoli Sexkin-will appeax togethex at the Ko.nne.dy Centex Concext Hail on the 
evening pxiox to theix xecoxding a totally new album. The pxoceedt> &xom thib memoxable 
evening will go towaxd xebuilding Woli Txap'b Fde.no. Centox. 

Be thexe on Wednebday, June 30th, at 8:30 p.m. and become a paxt oi thib hibtoxic 
event. Ticket pxiceb axe. ah bhown on the faxm below. Thobe puxchaung beatb at $200, 
$275 ox $1000 will be invited to one. oi bix embabbieb fax a black tie. cocktail paxty, hobted 
by the. Ambabbadox and ha wife, pxiox to the gala jyexfaxmance. Thobe who puxchabe $100 
beatb will be invited to a fabtive champagne xeception with the. axtibtb fallowing theix xecital, 

Call [202) 296-1780 immediately to xebexve youx ticketb, then bend the xebexvation 
faxm below along with youx check to xeach ub no latex than Tuesday, June 29th . No cabh 
ox cxedit caxdb can be accepted. Seating will be abbigned ab xebexvationb axe xeceived, bo 
call today I 

Fixbt and Second Tiex beatb, at $40 and $25 each, axe albo available fax puxchabe 
thxough the Kennedy Centex Box Oi&ice. 

(SEE REVERSE SIDE) 



NAM E TELEPHONE (Office) 

COMPANY ^^^^ TELEPHONE (Home) 



STREET CITY STATE ZIP 

Birthday Box seats at $1000 each, $1000 tax deductible. Embassy 

reception included $ 

Box seats at $275 each, $275 tax deductible. Embassy reception 

included $ 

Front Orchestra seats at $200 each, $200 tax deductible. Embassy 

reception included $ 

Rear Orchestra seats at $100 each, $80 tax deductible. Post-concert 

reception included $ 

First Tier seats at $40 each, $40 tax deductible $ 

Second Tier seats at $25 each, $25 tax deductible $ 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 



Please make check payable to WOLF TRAP GALA. 

Mail to: WOLF TRAP GALA 

1629 K Street, N.W Suite 700 courtesy of pand,ck press, wash.ngton 

Washington, D.C. 20006 



